Recommendations

Specific recommendations developed on the basis of discussions in each
of the chapters and sections of this book are summarized below.

INTRODUCTION (CHAPTER 1)

It is recommended that those who are concerned with the use of mi-
crobiological criteria take cognizance of the following:

1.  With a few exceptions, i.e., canned products receiving a heat process
sufficiently severe to render them sterile, microorganisms are associated
with foods. Among these are microorganisms capable of causing spoilage,
others capable of causing illness if they are not destroyed before the food
is consumed, and still others that may produce illness-causing toxins if
they multiply in a food before its consumption. In addition, the presence
and growth of microorganisms may be associated with the production of
some foods, and their presence in the product, sometimes in large numbers,
is indicative of desired quality for these foods.

2.  Foods may be segregated into two categories with respect to their
stability, i.e., those that are shelf-stable and those that are perishable.

a.  Shelf-stable foods are not necessarily sterile; in fact most of them
are not. Their distinguishing characteristic is that some attribute or com-
bination of attributes prevents the growth of microorganisms, e.g., pH,
water activity (aw), preservatives, etc. The microbiological spoilage of a
food purported to be shelf-stable is an unexpected event that generally
indicates improper processing (as for example underprocessing of canned
foods) or improper handling (as for example the wetting of a dried product).

b.  Perishable foods have a limited shelf-life and their microbio-
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